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To Mr. MONTAGU. 


MabDan, | 
ERE I not prompted by gratitude, ad- 


miration, and affection, to dedicate to 


you the beſt produce of my abilities, which I 


imagine this to be, yet, as the ſubject, of which 


it particularly treats, is moral excellence, the 


univerſal voice of mankind, with whom your 
very name is ſynonymous with virtue itſelf, 
muſt plead my apology for taking this liberty. 


A2 Beſides, 
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Beſides, madam, it was natural for me, as 
an author, ts wiſl ee avail myſelf of the ad- 
vantage, which this addreſs affords me, of 
prepoſſeſſing the minds of my readers with an 


1 example of that perfection to which all my ar- 


guments tend, as a preparative, or aid, to 


7 their better comprehending my meaning. 


The influence of virtue is every way benefi- 


cal! Your. character not only ſecures - me 


from all imputationof flattery, but this public 
avowal of my admiration,of its excellence con- 
veys an honourable teſtimony. of the conſiſ- 
tency of my principles; having endeavoured to 


inculcate, that the love and eſteem of true vir- 


tue is true honour, And I may add, that the 
ſweet gratification I feel, in the indulging the 
AI and beſt propenſion of my nature, in 

thus. 


, word 


thus expatiating in its praiſe, is true pleaſure, 


true happineſs. e 
[ am, Madam, 
l Your obliged, 
1h 4 
Moſt obedient, 
oY And moſt humble, ſervant, 
; | The AUTHOR. 
61 | 
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CHAPTER L 


A SKETCH of the MEN TAL SYSTEM . 


reſpecting our Perceptions of Taſte, Se. 


— 


* 
4 9 


HE mind of man, introſpecting itſelf, 


ſeems, as it were, (in conjunction with _ 


the inſorutable principles of nature,) placed in 


the central point of the creation: from whence, 
impelled by her energetic powers an illu- 


mineſi by her light, the imellectual fa 


they > ike each individual mine impercep- 


tibly imbibes. the influence ang Aight of each, 


and is by this imbibicion-alone enabled to ap- 


proach it. 


But, though the light of nature and of reaſon 


direct the human mind to perfection, or true 


good, yet, being in its progreſs perpetually . 
impeded by adventitious cauſes, caſual occur- 
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T3% 
rences, &c. &c. which induce falſe winked 
of good and evil, its progreſſive powers gene- 
rally ſtop at a middle point between mere un- 
cultivated nature and perfection, a medium 
which conſtitutes what we call common ſenſe, : 
and which, in degree, ſeems as diſtant. from 
the perfection of the mental faculties as com- 
mon form is from gs en ab form N 
beauty. | | 
On meditating on this ſubject, 1 * 
ing the progreſſiye ſtages or degrees of human 
excellence, the great leading general truths, 
or mental reſts, as I may call them, the con- 
mon, the beautiful, the graceful, and the ſubs. 
lime, 1 have been naturally led to form a kind 
of diagrammatic repreſentation. of their reſpec= 
tive diſtances, &c. &c, which I preſent to my 
reader on the oppoſite page, requeſting him 
to refer to it now and then as he goes on, in 
order to facilitate his corppreheaſion of my 
meaning. i 
And here it may "be ace to premiſe, 
that, however whimſical and abſurd this deli- 
neation may appear to my reader,” ſomething | 
| analogous to > the thought may be found in the 
Ba _ *- © works 


4145 


En of many enen. Philoſophers, perten 


lariy in thoſe of Bacon ꝰ and of Locke: I the 
monſtrition; and the former, in his treatiſe on 
the Advancement of Learning, gives a deſerip · 
tion of che ſtages of ſcience very mueh teſtm- 
bling my delineation of the finges' of intellev 


wal perſeQion, or taſte. | _y_ 
It could have ee 


bare been lecd by och condvdtors? Vet, as 


the truth cannot diſhonout tne neither, I muſt ; 
aver, chat t my little ſyſtem was projected, and 


brouglit to the exact ſtate it how is in, without 
iy having the leaſt apprehenſion that any 
thing milar had been ſuggeſted before by any 

- perſdn whatever ; nor have I, in confequerite 


. of the diſtovery I have lately made of the o- 
Pinions of theſe reſpectable authors, 3 or 


omitted a fingle thought in my treatiſe, | 
25 to return from my digrefſion. „ 


| P 1 of SES 5 T. 


I Effay on human Underſtanding, Chap. 3d, Book | 


the 4th, and Chap. 12th, ſame Book, Sect. 8th. 


. Qs) 
= 
| ln the exact center of my circle of humanity, 
I have placed nature, or the ſprings of the in- 
| | line, to its boundary; and, on its boundary, 
J- I have placed demonſtrable beauty and truth, 
and the utmoſt power of rules; and, midway, 


half deriving their exiſtence from pure nature, 
. and half from its higheſt cultivation, as far as 


art or rules can teach. A conjunction which 
would itfelf be the perſection of "humanity, 
„5 that it is mixed with all that is not nature, 
N and all that is not art, and thereby 9 
M diocrity, i. e. common /en/e. 2 
ue intellectual powers, arriving a the ik 
mit of my common circle, i. e. at the limit of 
the bafis of ry pyramidical ſtem, where ! 
have placed the fixed proportions of beauty 
and of truth, (if they progreſs,) mount up as 
a flame, with undulating * motion, refining as 
| they advance, and terminate in the pinnacle, | 
| or ultimate point, fub#mity ; forming\in the i= 
magination the figure of z pyramid, or cone; 
1 — 8 5 N 
» I ufe that expreſſion, becauſe it is the peculiar mo- 
tion of grace as well as of a flame. 


3 ; 
” 294 


| 4 6 —_ ES 
Som the lirkic bf. whoſ: baſe, (on which; ail 


have before obſerved, I have placed demon- 
ſtrable truth and beauty, the utmoſt power of 


rules, &e:) from that limit up to the ultimate 
point of ſublimity, I call che region of intel- 
lectual pleaſure, genius, or taſte; and in its 
center I place grace, whoſe influence pervades; 
cheers, and nouriſhes, every part of it, an 


its ſituation and degree to that of common ſenſe 
in the common or fundamental region. Grace 


ſeems to partake of the perception both of 


beauty and of ſublimity, as common ſenſe 


partakes of nature and of art. Grace 


is the characteriſtic object or general form of 


the ideal region, and its perception is the gene- 


ral limit of the powers of imagination or taſte. 


Few, very few, attain to the point of ſublimi- 
ty; the ne plus ultra of human conception! 


the alpha and omega. The ſentiment. of ſub- 
limity ſinks into the ſource of nature, and that 


of the ſource of nature mounts to the ſentiment 
of ſublimity, each point. ſeeming to each the 


cauſe and the effect; 7 the origin and the end! 
"Having 
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midical mental ſyſtem, I propoſe to expatiate a 
little on each point or ſtage throughout the 
great characteriſtic line of intellectual power. 
The firſt point. The exact center, nature, 
or the origin of our intellectual faculties, ad- 
mits of no inveſtigation, its idea, as I have 
obſerved before, loſes itſelf in the ſentiment 
of ſublimity, and we ſee nothing; and there- 
fore I paſs on to an object which is perceptible, - 
rbe common general charafter of humanity, exte- 
- rior and interior. I have placed them on a 
line, becauſe their ideas 80 ſo eee ver 2 


voy unite ein one. 


= 


Section 1. Common Senſe aud common Form. 
Perfection ſeems to be the ground - work both 
of common ſenſe and of common form; and, 
what prevents each from being perfect, i is the 
adventitious blemiſhes, the additions to, and 
the diminutions from, what is perfect, making 
the too little and the too large. But, theſe de- 
fects being diſtributed in ſmall portions 
throughout the general common form and 
common mind, they conſtitute an object, whe- 
. ther 


„„ +3 P 
cher viſible or intellectual, between perfe&tion 
and imperfeftion, namely, that of mediocrity, 
as experience gives the general iden of the 


common and true appearance of the human 
form, as well to the ruftic as to the moſt en- 


lightened philoſopher, fo: conſequently does it 


enable him to ſee deformity, or what i 35 an un- 


uſual appearance in that form. 


But, though unuſual defects ſeem to be evi 


dent to every eye, it is only to the man of taſte 


and nice diſcergment that the ſame degree of 


unuſual beauties are equally, perceptible; 
which correſponds with my opinion, that the 
ground - work of humanity is perfection, and 
that its blemiſhes only tinge its pure white, 
not diſcolour it ſo much, but, when held at a 
diſtance, i. e. in abſtract idea, it is till a 


white, like a ſheet of paper, or cloth of the : 


' moſt. perfect white, regularly checkered over 


with a variety of figures of every colour, and 


placed at a diſtance, appearing to the eye '2 


white, a mezzo common white; and, as any 


unuſual figure, I mean unuſually large and o- 
* on eee ground, would be more 


; . 448 oo een 


E | 
conſpicuous than any of a greater degtee of 
tranſparency or a more perfect white could be 
by an abſence of any of the figures; ſo any. 
degree of deformity is more oppoſite to the ge- 
neral common form than beauty, and any de- 
gree of inſanity is more oppoſite to common 
ſenſe, than intellectual excellence. 

And, (to continue my alluſion,) as thoſe 
tiats, or blemiſhes, which obſcure the ground, 
muſt be diſcharged to make a perfect white, 
ſo muſt the artiſt, in creating beauty, diſ- 
charge the blemiſhes that tinge and obſcure 
the human form, and which give it the charac- 
ter of mediocrity, till the perfect white; or to- 
tal abſence of defect, or beauty, reſult. 

Common ſenſe ſeerns to be diffuſive truth, 
and common form diffuſive beauty; and, as 
this diffuſion is always exiſting with us, exter- 
nally and internally, it is no wonder that We 
ſhould more eaſily perceive what is in oppoſi- 
tion to it, evil, than what is in uniſon with it, 
S recs; 3 48 wt 
On a line with common form and common 
ſenſe I place common eaſe of body and of 
mind: unfelt health, unfelt good, or that ari- 


5 | fing 


3 


5 fins 40. the degree of /a/ixfafion and content ; 
in fine, whatever we call commonly mo 
oe Fog heal e mme. 


I mean that beauty which is demonſtrable 
truth, and that truth which is demonſtrable 
beauty. ExeFitudt. Completion. The juſt me- 
dium. -The ſatisfafory reſt of the mind. Perfec- 


tion. A point, indeed, in which the mind 


cannorreſt! It muſt go forward or backward. 


If the latter, it relapſes into the dominion of 


error; if the former, it aſſumes the charms of 
defign, or intention. The artiſt, arrived-at the 
ultimate limit of rules, or demonſtrable truth, 
ſtands, as it were, between the viſible and in- 
_ viſible world; between that of ſenſe and intel- 


' _te&; the common and the uncommon; and 


his productions will be a conjunction of both. 
He looks back through all the variety of com- 
mon nature, and reviews, through the me- 
dium of truth and beauty, the various objects 
it exhibits; and on its ſpotleſs ground, i. e. 
the abſtract idea of nature without defects, 
which can enly exiſt in es, he arranges thoſe 
5 | objects, 


8 
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objects, ſo as they way beſt piddors cooichials 
he aims at in his art. He does not attempt to 


obliterate any character in the common circle 
of nature ; but, following her own cconomy, 


he endeavours, by juxtapoſition, .&c. to.make 
each ſubſervient to each in creating delight, 


ü and giving beauty to the 2vbole. But, 10 de- 
ſcend from the abſtract general idea to the 


particular idea of n or ĩdea of nee | 


ur form: 


We diſcard every thing, that is not beauty, 
10 compoſe beauty; but every thing that is not 
beauty is not therefore deformity. The wrong 
we ſee in each individual we do not call defor- 
mity: when it is ſo, it ſtands on the limit of 


the common circle, in oppoſition to beauty. 


From common ferm ſeem to originate beau- 
ty and deformity; and, as they recede from 


each other in oppoſite directions, they become 


leſs and leſs like their parent, common form, 
but never totally unlike; for it is their likeneſs 
to that form that conſtitutes the one beauty, 
and the other deformity; for, were there no 
reſemblance in deformity to the eommon form, 
it would be a different fpecies, and no longer 
$35 2 diſguſt; 


60 1 
ſing to the degree. of ſatigfaction and content ; 
in fine, whatever we call commonly good, and 
bern for the well-being of humanity. 


. Beauty and Trath, 


1 ee beauty which is demonſtrable 


| truth, and that truth which is demonſtrable 
beauty. Eractitude. Completion. The juſt me- 
dium. The ſatisfafory reſt of the mind. Perfec- 
ion. A point, indeed, in which the mind 


eunnot reſt! It muſt go forward or backward. 
It mne latter, it relapſes into the dominion of 


error; if the former, it aſſumes the charms of 
_defign, or intention. The artiſt, arrived at the 
ultimate limit of rules, or demonſtrable truth, 


ſtands,” as it were, between the viſible and in- 


viſible world; between that of ſenſe and intel- 


lect; the common and the uncommon ; and 


his productions will be a conjunction of both. 
He looks back through all the variety of com- 
mon nature, and reviews, through the me- 

dium of truth and beauty, the various objects 
it exhibits; and on its ſpotleſs ground, i. e. 
the abſtra@ idea of nature without defects, 


which can only exiſt in idea, he arranges thoſe 
: objects, 


"of 


4 . 


objects, ſo as they may beſt ee ehebiall 


he aims at in his art. He does not attempt to 


obliterate any character in the common circle 
of nature; but, following her own axconomy, 


he endeavours, by juxtapoſition, &c. to.make 
each ſubſervient to each in creating delight, 


and giving beauty to the 2vbgle.. But, ꝛ0 de- 
ſcend from the abſtract general idea to the 
particular idea of e I: nad 
lar form: 


We diſcard every — that is not beauty, 
to compoſe beauty; but every thing that is not 


beauty is not therefore deformity. The wrong 


we ſee in each individual we do not call defor- 


mity: when it is ſo, it ſtands on the limit of 
the common circle, in oppoſition to beauty. - 


From common form ſeem to originate beau- 


ty and deformity; and, as they recede from 
each other in oppoſite directions, they become 


leſs and leſs like their parent, common form, 
but never totally unlike ; for it is their likeneſs 
to that form that conſtitutes the one beauty, 
and the other deformity; for, were there no 
reſemblance in defonfnity to the eommon form, 
it would be a Poem ſpecies, and no longer 
145 5 E 2 diſguſt; 
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diſuſt; and none in . it would no 


5 7 ger pleaſe, 
There is no d- common form, but 


| lich to create beauty, an artiſt, who ſtudies 
the perfection of the human form, muſt im- 
prove in ſome, if not in every part; to effect 
which, conſidered as mere form only, rules 
will ſuffice, but, conſidered as grace, it muſt 


be army a ſentiment that no rules can give! 
That all feel the ſame ſentiment of admira- 


| (Hon for that which they think the moſt per- 


fect, however the objects may differ, has in- 
duced ſome to believe that beauty is an arbi- 


trary idea, and that it exiſts only in the imagi- 
nation ! But does it follow, that, becauſe it | 


is not poſſible for the ſavage or the man of 
taſte to judge of any object but as experience 


enables him to judge, that therefore there is no 


preeminence in that form which is beauty to 
the one above that monk is ere to the o- 
r D . * 
Somewhere 18 muſt exiſt, ae per- 
ceived or not, the perfection, or higheſ point 


of excellence of the human form reſpecting 


proportion; and ſomewhere. there mult exiſt, 


0 
*. 


LEY 


4 22 
or does at times exiſt, the higheſt excellence 
of its expreſſion, i. e. the moral charm f 
the human countenance, grace. 

The artiſt, who has only ſeen the b of 
his own nation, will from that form his ſtan- 
dard of perfection. But, when he comes to 

extend his enquiry, when he has viewed the 
beauty of other nations, particularly that 
form and that expreſſion which the Grecian ar- 
tiſts (who were probably on a line with the 
Grecian philoſophers) modelled from their i- 
deas of beauty! he will quit his partiality for 
the beauty of his own country, and prefer 
that of the Grecian, which I imagine is 
preferable to that of the whole world ! The 
only criterion to prove it ſo, I mean its form, 
would be to ſele from every nation the moſt 

perfect in it, and from that number to chooſe 

| the moſt perfect, were this poſſible to be done, 
reſpecting the external form of beauty: it 
could not reſpecting the internal expreſſion of 
beauty, grace; for who ſhall be the world's ar- 
biter of the ne plus ultra of grace | 

That the artiſts of all ages and of all nations 
have terminated their enquiries after beauty in 

X h that 


2 


pa (24) 8 
chat of the Grecian form is the higheſt root 
that can be given of its ſuperior en, to 
that of all the world! _ 

Common form, as I have bred hath: 
is fo much nearer beauty than deformity, that 
it is, in abſtract idea, the model to compoſe. 

beauty of form from. The aniver/al appear- 
ance of nature is, to every eye, right, fit, 
faultleſs, Sc. therefore, if every part of the 
copy be the ſame, particularly, I mean, in the 
buman form, beauty of form muſt reſult. 

The beauty of every part of the human bo- 
ay, forming a perfect whole, is analogous to 
an inſtrument of muſic in perfect concord, and 
mere exactitude of proportion in its parts, ex- 
cluſive of the idea of mind, would, I imagine, 
have no more effect upon the ſpectator than the 
mere concord of the ſtrings of an inſtrument 
has on the hearer ; ; it amounts to no more than 


1 blameleſs right, nor, till influenced by ent- 


ment, can it go farther, 

But, as we are incapable of ſeparating the 
idea of the human form from the human mind, 
and as the touch of an inſtrument in perfect 
concord gives a ment of harmony, ſo 

does 


1 

does the perception of the concordance of the 
parts of a beautiful form give a perception 
of grace. The mind, as J have obſerved be- 
fare, cannot reſt in fixed perfection, the /pote 
Les white; and its natural tranſition from hams 


e eee ene 


7 „ 3. Grace. 

The principles, which conſtitute grace, ge- 
nius, or taſte, are one; which is denominated 
grace in the object, genius in the production 
of the object, and taſte in the perception of it. 
The exiſtence-of grace ſeems to depend more 
upon the character of mental than of corporeal 
beauty. All its motions ſeem to indicate and 
to be regulated by the utmoſt delicacy of ſen- 
timent! I have placed it between the higheſt 
ſentiment of the human mind, ſublimity, that 
no rules can teach, and the higheſt ſentiment 
that rules can teach, exact Beauty; the two ex< 
tremes of the vrai reel and the vrai ideat. 
Grace ſeems, as 1t were, to hang berween the 
influence of both ; the irregular ſublime gi- 
ving character and relief to the negative and 
ene * of beauty; and beauty, 


1. L. 


* 


Thy 


e. truth, confining within due bounds the 


eccentric qualities of ſublimity, forming, both 


to ſight and in idea, orderly variety, the waving 
line, neither ſtraight nor crooked, The wa- 
ving line i is the ſymbol, or memento, as I may 
ſay, of grace, wherever it is ſeen, in whatever 
form, animate or inanirnate ; and may be juſt- 
ly ſtyled the line of taſte or grace 


The perception of grace ſeems not to be in- 

= tirely new nor intirely familiar to us; but is, | 

as it were, what we have had a preſentiment of 
in the mind, without examining it, and which 


the graceful object, or action, &c. calls forth 
to our view. Being ſo much our own idea, 
we like to behold it, to dwell upon it; and 
yet, not being a familiar idea, it creates a 
pleaſing mild degree of admiratiou. 

Grace ſeems half celeſtial; for all the virtues 


| accompany, indeed compoſe, the perception; 


for none, I imagine, can have a perception of 
grace that has none of the charms of virtue. 
The ſentiment of grace, cauſed by the mo- 


tion of beauty, muſic, poetry, beneficence, 


_ compaſſion, &c. may be ranked as the higheſt 
intellectual pleaſure the mind is capable of 


ho M 
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perceiving, and brings with it « ſore öf unde. 
_ termined conſciouſneſs of the delicacy of 'our 


own perceptions in making the diſcovery, a 
degree of that glorying that Longinus obſerves 


always g g che ann of the - 5 


lime. 

Lou can no more define grace than you 4 
happineſs. The mind cannot ſo ſtedfaſtly 
behold it as to inveſtigate its real properties. 
Grace is indeed the point of happineſs in the | 
ideal region, both - becauſe it ariſes ſponta- 
neouſly, without effort, &c. and becauſe 'it 
ſeems partly wane our own power, and > 


without it. 


As common ſenſe, in my fundamental * 
cle, ſeems diffuſive truth, ſo grace, in my i- 
deal circle, ſeems diffuſive ſublimity ; every 
perception of the former ſeems to be tinged, 
as it were, with the colour of the latter. 
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Section 4. Sublimity. 
Where pure grace ends, the awe of the ſub- 
lime begins, compoſed of che influence of 
pain, of pleaſure, of grace, and deformity, | 


playing into each other, that the mind is una- 
* ble 


8 


| ble to determine which to call it, pain, plea- 


ſure; . or terror. Without a conjunction of 
theſe powers there could be no ſublimity. 

- Thoſe only who have paſſed through the de- 
grees, common ſenſe, truth, and grace, i. e. the 
ſentiment of grace, can have a ſentiment of 
ſublimity. It is the mild admiration of grace 
raiſed to wonder and aftoniſhment ; to a ſenti- 
ment of pomer out of our power to produce or 
control. Grace muſt have been as familiar 


to the intellect, in order to diſcover ſublimity, 
as common ſenſe in the common region muſt 
have been to the diſcovery of truth and beau- 
ty. In fine, genius, or taſte, which is the 


ſentiment of grace, and which I have called 

the common ſenſe of the ideal region, can a- 

lone diſcover the true ſublige. 
It is a pinnacle of beatitude, bee up- 


on horror, deformity, madneſs! an eminence 


from whence the mind, that dares to look far- 
ther, is loſt! It ſeems to ſtand, or rather to 
waver, between certainty and uncertainty, be- 
tween, ſecurity and deſtruction, It is the 


point of terror, of undetermined fear, of un- 


determined power Fe 
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The idea of the ſupreme Being is, I ima- 
gine, in every breaſt, from the clown to the 


greateſt philoſopher, his point of ſublimity ! 
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TN proportion as the principles of beauty ex - 
the common eye, ſo do they, exiſt in common 


is cultivation that calls them into view, gives 
them a determined form, creates the object, and 


light, beauty, or good; it is, I imagine, the 


enaprenm. ii 


On the ORIGTN of or IDEAS of 
BEAUTY. log FT 


iſt in the common form, undetermined to 


ſenſe, undetermined to the common mind. It 


the perception, that 
— — Truth and good are one, 
And beauty dwells in them, and they in her.“ 
AKENSIDE, 

But, chough all truth reſolves. into one 
truth, one beauty, one good, as all colours re- 
ſolve into one light ; though the ſcientifical \ 
intellectual colours, claſſes, or leading princi- 
ples of ſcience, the phyſical, the moral, the 
metaphyſical, &c. &c. reſolve into intellectual 


moral truth, that is the characteriſtic truth of 
beauty : for, were we to analyſe the pleaſing 
emotions we feel at the ſight of beauty, we e 

ſhould, = 


(a) 

fhould, I imagine, find them compoſed of bur 
- moſt refined moral affections; and hence the 
univerſal intereſting charm of beauty, And; 
as thoſe affections refine by culture, hence the 
different degrees of the ſentiments which 
beauty. creates in the ruſtic, and in the man of 
taſte. The former perceives only the phyſical 
charm of beauty, the freſhneſs of colour, the 
bloom of youth, &c. but, to the man of” taſte, 
the phyſical pleaſes only through the medium 
of the moral: the body, charms becauſe the 
ſoul is, ſeen; beauty, in his breaſt, is the 
ſource from whence endleſs. ftreams of fair i- 
deas flow, extending throughout the whole 

region of taſte, no object of which but is 
more or leſs related to the principles of human 
beauty. But taſte, though a ſubject almoſt 
inſeparable from that of beauty, I muſt for- 
bear to enlarge upon in this chapter, as I propoſe 

to make it the particular ſubject of my next. 
It is but at that period, at which we begin to 
perceive the charms of moral virtue, that we 
begin to perceive the real charms of beauty. 
It is true, a man may attain, by experience, 
the knowledge of its juſt proportions; with- 
| out 


( = ) ; 
out that | concomitant ſentiment. He may be 
unconſcious of the characteriſtic moral charm 


_ reſulting from the whole. And an artiſt, I i- 


magine, by the habitual practice of the rules 
which conſtitute beauty, may produce forms 
which charm the moral ſenſe of others, with- 


out being conſcious of it himſelf; the 
utmoſt limit of the rules of the imitative arts 


being ſo intimately united with the intuitive 


principles of taſte, or refined moral ſenſe, 
that the mind in general cannot diſtinguiſh 
where the one ends or the other begins. The 
artiſt, who ſeparates them, 4 on "the ſecond 
cafe inſtead of the firſt, 78 


As the ſtrongeſt proof PEN moral ſenſe is 
the governing principle of beauty, we may 


remark, that the human form, from infancy 


to old age, has its peculiar beauty annexed to 
it from the virtue or affection that nature gives 
it, and which it exhibits in the countenance. 

The negative virtue, innocence, is the beauty 
of the child. The more formed virtues, be- 
nevolence, generoſity, compaſſion, &c. are 
the virtues of youth, and its beauty. The fix- 
ed and determined 39 Juſtice,” tempe- 


rence; | 


E 


| 1 rance, fortitude, &c. compoſe the beide of 
| manhood. The philoſophic and religious caſt 
of countenance is the beauty of old age. Now, 
were any of theſe expreſſions miſapplied, i. e. 
commuted, they would diſguſt rather than 
pleaſe : without congruity there could be no 
virtue; without virtue, no beauty, no ſenti- 
ment of taſte. 
5 ' And thus the beauty of each "I is Gen only 
ES through the medium of the virtues belonging to 
eech. The beauty of the maſculine ſex is ſeen 
3 only through the medium of the maſculine 
Ii virtues; the beauty of the feminine only 
35 through the medium of the feminine. The 
moral ſenſe gives each its diſtinct portion of 
the ſame virtues, but draws a line which nei- 
ther can paſs without a diminution of their 
ſpecific beauty. The ſoftneſs and mildneſs of 
the feminine expreſſion would be diſpleaſing i in 
a man. The robuſt and determined expreſſion 
BY of the rigid virtues, juſtice, fortitude, &. 
| would be diſpleaſing in a woman. However 
perfect the Form, if an incongruity that toucheʒ 
the well-being of humanity mingles with the 
idea, the Form will not afford the pleaſing per - 
ception 
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ception of Vagity + : though ths eye may be ca- 
pable of ſeeing 1 its regularity, &c. To far is it 
from plealing, that it is the more diſguſting 
from its ſemblance 1 to virtue, becauſe that that 
| ſermblatice i is à contradiction to her laws. 


May it not be owing to theſe expreſſions, { ſo. 


| Fathiliar to every eye, that the general ſenſe of 
taſte eternally exiſts? They are the le- 


gible characters of human excellence, no 


where vifible but in the human countenance, 
every obſervation of which improves and con- 
firms the moral ſentiment, or linage of beauty, 
implanted by natute in the mind of man. 
The otigin ok the idea of beauty is the ſame 
in every breaſt, ſavage and civilized. Every 
nation's chataQeriſtic Form or expreſſion of 
beauty will be a tepteſentation, or portrait, of 
their characteriſtic virtue, their happineſs, 
their good. Thus, in the opinion of the wild 
*fayage, that face or form will be the moſt 
beautiful that affimilates with his idea of ſa- 
bs virtues, corporeal ſtrength, courage, 
e. perfettions that are placed in bones and 
wot : as that of the moſt cultivated nations, 
witneſs the. Grecians, will indicate or portray 
THe | the 


U 


teach. 
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the moſt refined mental virtues. And baice 


we may conclude, if there be any dignity, a- 
ny truth, any beauty, in virtue, there muſt be 
a real difference, a ſuperior and inferior cha-. 


racteriſtic power of pleaſing i in the exterior of 
the human form. 


It is cultivation that gives birth to r as 


well as to virtue, by calling forth the viſible ob- 


ject to correſpond with the inviſible intellectual 
object. In the face or form of an idiot, or the 


loweſt ruſtic, there is no beauty; anu,, ſuppo- 


| ling a nation of idiots, and that they never. 
could improve in mental beauty, they never 


could, I imagine, improve in corporeal, even 
though their natural form was upon an equality 


with the reſt of mankind; for, without ſenti - 
ment, they could not only be incapable of ex- 


preſſing any ſentiment analogous to beauty, 
but, wanting the ſurrounding influence of a 


moral ſyſtem, 1. e. of the general influence of 
education on the exterior, they could not ſup- 
| preſs or veil a ſemblance incongruous with 


beauty. What no perſon felt no Fees could 
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- In cultivated nations, every precept for ex- 
terior appearance, from the firſt rudiments of 
the dancing-maſter to the motion of grace, has 


for its object ming, chat is, a defire to impreſs. 


upon the ſpectator a favourable idea of our 
mental character; but, paſſed the true point 
of cultivation, they loſe with the ſentiment of 


mental excellence that of true beauty; | witneſs: 
the exterior artificial appearance of huma- 


nity in a neighbouring nation, which pro- 


bably is on a par with the moſt uncultivated 


ruſtic. The one does not enough for nature, 


the other too much. But, as the former has 


an object before him, to which nature herſelf 
directs him, the other is receding from it; 
and, as it is more agreeable, more eaſy, and 


more natural, to the human mind, to 
learn than to unlearn, I ſhould ſooner. ex- 


pect the moſt uncultivated nation, the negro 
excepted, to arrive at taſte in true beauty than 


them. The negro-race ſeems to be the fartheſt 


removed from the line of true cultivation of 


any of the human ſpecies ; their defect of form 
and complexion being, I imagine, as ſtrong an 


obſtacle to their acquiring true taſte (the pro- 
duce of mental cultivation) as any natural 
| defect 
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defect they may have in their intellectunb L- 


culties. For if, as J have obſerved, the to- 
tal want of cultivation would preclude external 
beauty, the total want of external beauty would 
preclude the power of cultivation. It appears 
to me inconceivable,” that the negro-race, 


ſuppoſing their mental powers were upon a 
level with other nations, could ever arrive at 
true taſte, when their eye is accuſtomed only to 
objects ſo diametrically oppoſite to taſte as the 
face and form of negroes are! Our being uſed 


or not uſed to the object cannot make us per- 
ceive any ſimilarity in the lineaments of their 
countenance to the lineaments, if I may fo 
ſay, of our refined virtues and affections, which 
alone conſtitute beauty; and therefore I am 


induced to believe that they are a lower order 
of human beings than the Europeans. 
Beauty is an aſſemblage of every human 


charm; yet what we call the W is often 
more captivating. 

The agreeable; in perſon, is N of 
beauties and defects, as is the common form, 
but differently compoſed. The beauties and 


| defects of the latter are. blended. into the idea 
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fiat; thoſe of the former are dies 2 
diſtinct and perceptible, contraſting each o- 
ther, they engage the attention, and create a 
kind of pleaſing re- creation to the mental fa- 
culties; and, in proportion as we can bring 

them to unite with our governing principles of 
pleaſure, they create affection, which gives 
the perſon a more faſcinating charm chan beau- 

tp itſelf. 


It is the mental ane that ĩs the moving 
principle of affection; and any ſtrong peculia- 


rity, that contradicts not the moral ſenſe, i. e. 


that is not unnatural, gives the object an acceſ- 
ſary charm, and raiſes the affection to paſſion. 


The object is at once the common and the un- 


common; an union, which conſtitutes all we 
call excellent, all we admire | 

The perception of the charms of the agree- 
able ſeem to be wrought up to excellence by 


the operation of ouf own powers. We our- 


ſelves have blended its beauties and defects in- 


to the ſentiment of beauty, pleaſure; and 
| hence, probably, the ſtrength and durability 


of the paſſion which it creates. Beauty, on 
the contrary, is compoſed to our hands, full, 
Pier fell, 


6 


pere, and intire; its ideà is alſo a com- 


pound of the common and the uncommon, 8 
being at once like and unlike the general form; 


but inherently it has no contraſt, and therefore 
affords no recreation, no pleaſing exerciſe, to 0 
the mental faculties; there is nothing to 
re-create, nothing to wiſh; and hence the inſta- 
bility of the paſſion which it inſpires. Perfect 
beauty 1 is, like W happineſs, loſt as ſoon 
as it is attained. _ 


It is, I imagine, to the principles of the 


maſculine and the feminine character, that we 


owe the perception of beauty or taſte, in any 


obje& whatever, throughout all nature and all 


art that imitates nature; and, in objects which | 


differ from the human form, the principles 
muſt be in the extreme, becauſe the object is 
then merely ſymbolical. Thus, the meekneſs 
of the lamb, and the high-ſpirited prancing 
ſteed ; the gentle dove, and the impetuous ea- 
gle ; the placid lake, and the ſwelling ocean; 
the lowly valley, and the aſpiring mountain. 
It is che feminine character that is the ſweeteſt, 
the moſt intereſting, image of beauty ; ; the 
maſculine partakes of the ſublime. T hus it 
will 
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will be found, that, in every object that is u- 
. hiverſally pleaſing, there exiſt principles 
which are analogous to thoſe that conſtitute 
beauty i in the human ſpecies ; and that its ap- 
| pearance does always, in ſome degree, move the 
affections, though the mind may be uncon- 
{cious of its ſimilitude to any idea in which the 
affections are concerned. But the teſt of the 
objectꝰ's poſſeſſing the principles of beauty is 
when we are able to aſſimilate its appearance 
vith ſome amiable intereſting affection; and, 
according as that affection prevails in the 
breaſt of the ſpectator, it will * with an 
additional power of pleaſing. 

From affociation of ideas, any objef i may 
be pleafing, though abſolutely devoid of 
beauty, and diſpleaſing with it. The form is 
then out of the queſtion; it is ſome real good 
or evil, with which the object, but not its 
form, is aſſociated. 

It is obſervable, that thoſe 3 1 have 
| mentioned (and I imagine all animals that are 
ſymbolical of our affections have the ſame) 
have a double character of beauty, or refe- 
rence to the affection that is moved: i.e 
: : | their 


(% 


their form and their diſpoſition, exactly cor- 


reſponding with each other. Probably on that 
union depends their power of pleaſing; their 
Form alone, ſo different from human beauty, 


could not ſufficiently engage the attention, or 
afford the intereſting perception, which the 


conſiſtency of truth does, in the intire of an 
object. 

_ Every object of taſte ba at 1% a deukle 
reference to mental pleaſure, whether the ob- 
ject, in the philoſophical ſcale of our percep- 
tions, belongs to thoſe of ſenſe or intellect. 


Thus, the beauty of the roſe would not certain- 


ly be ſo: perceptible to us, wanting its fra- 
grance, and, with a nauſeous ſmell, wouli 
not probably be admitted; as I may ſay, into 
the rank of agreeableneſs, though it is in reali- 
ty a beautiful and pleaſing object; nor, ſup- 
poſing the thiſtle, or any other ugly flower, 


poſſeſſed of the fragrance of the roſe, ſhould 


we therefore think it an object of taſte, any 
more than we can think the form of an ele- 
phant beautiful, though endued with almoſt 
intellectual beauty. 


Ia 


2 


unconſciouſneſs or almoſt imperceptible degree 


, 
In the form and colour of flowers, there 
appears to me a ſtriking analogy to the charac- 
ter of human beauty. They afford an ocular 
demonſtration, in the pleaſure with which we 
contemplate their particular forms, that the 


_ . pleaſure, we receive from the beauty of the hu- 
man form, originates from mental character: 


witneſs the charm of the infant, innocence of 
the ſnow-drop, of the ſoft elegance of the 
hyacinth, &c. and, on the contrary, our diſ- 
reliſh of the gaudy tulip, the robuſt, un- 
meaning, maſculine, piony, hollyhock, &c. 


 &c. | 


It is, I imagine, from a reſemblance to 
me pre-conceived'idea of beauty in the hu- 
man ſpecies, that we are particularly pleaſed . 
with the fight of one flower more than with 
another, though the mind is unconſcious of 


che cauſe. And thus the pleafure, cauſed by 


the apparent beauty of every object throughout 
the ſyſtem of human perception, is, according 


to my ſentiment of that pleaſure, the ſame in- 


tellectual principle, moral good, however diver- 
fified, modified, and diminiſhed, even to an 


of _ 


if 


En | 
of relation to it. In fine, the true principles. 
of beauty, in every object, may be all reſolved 5 


into the ſame principle. But to conclude. 8 


3 have no more doubt that the principles of. | 


beauty are moral, than that the principles of 


happineſs are moral. It is the perception of 


true beauty, in its various modifications, that, 


makes up the ſum of human happineſs ;. and 


hence the diverſity of opinions concetning 


beauty, but which, however diverſe, rare ne- 
ver contradictory, but as mens opinions in mo- 
rals are ſo ; for every view of beauty aſſimilates 
with ſome good, and of courſe muſt be in uni- 


| ſon. g 3 5 . | — 


If, in the human Vlbg there i, a n 
ciple which conſtitutes true pleaſure, that 
principle muſt be that which conſtitutes hu- 
man excellence; and, if the viſible object 
which excites true pleaſure muſt neceſſarily 
poſſeſs the principles of true pleaſure, then 
muſt every object, which univerſally and inva- 
riably pleaſes, be relative to the principle that 


conſtitutes human excellence, morality. 


Whatever appears, to each individual, the 
moſt excellent in the human ſyſtem, at once 
F. conſtitutes 
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3 fiitutes his idea of bappinefs, of mor ality, 


and of beauty ; and all mankind, I imagine, 


pom agree in the ſame idea, had all the ſame 


rtunities of ſeeing an N what 


* excellent. 
As I imagine the difference in ab beau⸗ 155 
ty is marked by the difference in national mo- 


rals, fv, of courſe, muſt the difference of the 


| opinions of individuals on the ſubject of beau- 
ty be. In fine, as the moral ſenſe of mankind 
is Wanke or " reflted, I will be their taſte of 


beauty. 3 
bo 


Of this] « am certain, | thay: true refinement is 
the effect of true virtue; that virtue is truth, 


and good; and that aner dwells 1 in them 


and ys in her. 
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AASTE denn to en an a 
tendency of the ſoul towards true good, 


giveh by nature to all alike,” and which im- 
proves in its ſentiment as the reaſoning facul- 
ties improve 1 in their WR "—_ true 
good. S908” 
Al the human * wagons ond ali = | 
conſtituents of the principle or faculty of taſte. 


But its perception ſeems to be ſhared between 


the judgement and the imagination: to the 


former ſeems to helong the truth, or good, of 
an object of taſte; to the latter its beauty or 


grace; and the ſtamina vitæ, or radical prin- 
eiples of taſte, exiſt, I imagine, in the natu- 
ral affections of the ſoul. | 
What the impulſive ſpring is, which. moves 


the affections invariably to perceive pleaſure in 
the perception of good and beauty, and dif- 


guſt in the perception of evil or deformity, I 


leave to my metaphyſical readers to determine. 
| F 2 : 4M 
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I am afraid to give it an appellation ſo incon- 
r of taſte, as that of 
conſcience. 


Let, however abſurd it may appear, I will 
venture to ſay, that, if my readers will give 


zhenGlves- the trouble to analyſe the grateful 
ſenſatiom or ſentiment, we call taſte, i. e. 


their ſentiment of what is truly good, beau- 


kiful, right, juſt, ornamental, honourable, 
&. &c. they will find it to originate from, 


and end in, ſome moral or religious principle. 
Indeed, ſome objects (the higheſt in the ſcale 
of our perceptions of excellence) bring with 
them an immediate conviction of the truth of 


this aſſertion; witneſs the devotional ſenti- 
ment which the view of the main ocean in- 
ſpires; the riſing and ſetting fun; the con- 


templation of the celeſtial orbs, &c. witneſs 


the nobleſt object of the creation, when viewed 


in his higheſt character. Does not the per- 
ception of human excellence immediately re- 


| Jate to the ſource of all excellence ? 


The general diffuſion of intellectual light, 
hoes mankind, conſtitures rationality ; 
and the 3 or light of ra- 

* | tionality, £ 


( 


tionality, conſtitutes morality. It is, I ima- 


gine, in this ſecond or purified light, that taſte 
begins to exiſt, - It is at this period of cultiva- 
tion that the mind begins to perceive its. true 


good; that the natural affections rectify, me- 


thodize, and refine, in a word, become moral ; 
affections, through whoſe medium, i. e. the 


moral ſenſe, the ſoul . every "oe 3 
1 i 2 


Taſte is Wiege dan * an approving 5 
ſenſe of truth, of good, and of beauty. The 


latter ſeems the viſible or oſtenſible principle 


of the two former, and is that in which the u- 
niverſal idea of taſte is compriſed. All are 


pleaſed with the ſight of beauty; but all are 
by no means ſenſible that the principles that 
| make it pleaſing, that conſtitute a form beau- 
tiful, are thoſe, or, to be more intelligible, 
relate to thoſe, that conſtitute man's higheſt 


excellence, his: firſt intereſt, his chief good. 


Few, indeed, even among thoſe who poſſeſs 
taſte, if they have not accuſtomed themſelves _ 
to inveſtigate its principles, will readily con- 
Ceive that they are thus deeply rooted in the 
| mental frame. Indeed, the N of man- 


kind 


1 8 deal, univerſally adopted to denote an object 


| (38 ) 

kind ſeem rather to think chat taſte has nd 
principles at alli or, if any, chat they begin 
a end with the prevailing mode, faſhion, 
xc. of che times; a notion which, though in 
| — higheſt degree abſurd, corroborates my o- 
pinion; that the univerſal perception of taſte 
(the true and the falſe) exiſts ee 
honour. | 
The compound * or phraſe, le vrai i 


\ 


of taſte, is the moſt exact and literal definition 
of its ſentiment that can be conceived ; for it 
implies the union of the Judgement and the i- 
magination, without which there could be no 


ſentiment of taſte. The judgement, as I ob 


ſerved, perceives the truth of the object, the 
imagination its beauty; they may be ſaid to 
relate to each other, in the perception of an 
object of taſte, as a luminous poliſh does to 
the ſubſtance from whence it proceeds: the 
ſubſtance can exiſt without its poliſh, bat the 
poliſh: cannot exiſt without its fubſtance. The 
perception of tafte ſeems to me, if I may fo 
| expreſs' myſelf, to be illuſive, but not erro- 

neous; ina . to exiſt in our idea of. true 
8 honour, 


6.9 


honour, i. e. in the poliſh, luſtre, or orna- 


ment, of true virtue. 
As the univerſal idea or ſentiment of taſte 


| is honour, ſo the univerſal object of its per- 


ception is ornament, from the object, whoſe 
excellence we contemplate as an ornament or 
honour to human nature, to every object 
which in the ſlighteſt degree indicates the in- 


fluence of that excellence. Take away the i- 


dea of that influence in the moral ſphere, and 85 


taſte is annihilated; and, in the natural ſphere, 


take away the idea of divine influence, and 
taſte cannot exiſt. Every ſentiment of taſte, 
as I obſerved before, ultimately relates to the 


one or to the other of theſe principles; in- 
deed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, as the moral relates to 
the divine, it may be ſaid ultimately to do the . 


fame. 
In the progreſs of civilization, the poliſh. 
ing principle, which I call taſte, is chiefly | 
found in the higheſt ſphere of life, higheſt 
both for internal and external advantages, 
wealth accelerates the laſt degree of cultiva- 


tion, by giving efficacy to the principles of 


true honour; but it alſo accelerates its cor- 
tuption, 


(4) | 
ruption, by giving efficacy to the princi ples of 
falſe honour, by which the true loſes its diſ- 
tinction, becomes leſs and leſs apparent, nay, 


by degrees, leſs and leſs real. Wealth beco- 


ming the object of honour, every principle of 
true taſte muſt be reverſed. Hence the dire 


poliſh of the obdurate heart, repelling the 
force of nature. Hence avarice and profuſion, 


diffipation, luxurious banqueting, &c. ſuper- 


ſede the love of economy, domeſtic comfort, 
the ſweet reciprocation of the natural affec- 


tions, &c. &c. - Hence the greateſt evils of 
faciety : the ſorrows of the virtuous poor, the 
fpurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes, 


in a word, the general corruption of n, 


and, of courſe, of true taſte! | 
The vulgar, who are ſtrangers to the inter- 


nal principles of honour, always annex their i- 


dess of taſte to the external appearances of the 
©  higheſtrank of life, which being eaſily acqui- 
red, particularly that of dreſs, the prevalency 
of modes and faſhions, however abſurd, is u- 


| niverſally adopted. Thoſe of falſe taſte adopt 


them to attract notice; thoſe of true taſte, to 
avoid it. * at 5 preſent, the difficulty 


at - 


6 


of avoiding ſingularity in dreſs is, I imagine, 
much to be lamented by women of taſte and 
virtue, the prevailing mode of feminine attire 
being diametrically oppoſite to every principle 
of feminine excellence; a melancholy proof of 


our being arrived at the laſt ſtage of depravity! 


I could expatiate largely on this. ſubje&, 
but it would, be inconſiſtent with my plan, 


which the reader may , perceivez; throughout 


the whole work, to be a mere outline only 
The three grand co- exiſting principles of 
taſte, virtue, honour, and ornament, . run 


through all its perceptions... Their triple u- 


nion cannot be broken; but taſte is nominally 


diſtinguiſhed by the one or the other, accor- 


ding as its objects, ſituations, circumſtances, 


&cc. vary. Ornament and honour ſeem the 


public character of taſte; virtue to be the pri- 

vate and domeſtic, where, though unperceived 

by the vulgar, to the eye of taſte* ſbe appean 
in her higheſt ornament, higheſt honour. 


Taſte ſeems to comprize three orders or de- 


grees in its univerſal comprehenſion... RO 


AG. 14 ts 3 db 


E Truth can only judge itſelf. Bacon, 
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Te ddt h Compeled of thsſe objedds 


| Which imtnedistely relate to the divinity, a- 


mong which man claims che preeminence, when 
Viewed in his higheſt character: witneſs che in- 
exprefible charm hich the natural virtuous 
affe&ions of the foul infpire, when moved by 
dome ſtrong impulſe, fuch as parental tender- | 

oe, fflial piety, friendſhip, Kc. Ke. 


Sec. Do they not unte the moral fenden 


. 2 7 


to the divine? 
The fecond is in the immediate external ef- 
fects of true taſte, or trioral virtue, in the 
ell bee the order, beauty, and honour, 
which every object derives from its influence; 
and, of courſe, its ſentiment muſt be i intimate- 
Wd ors eee excellence. FER 
The third and laſt degree! is gener! orna- 
ment and honour, appearing in faſhions, arts 
of decoration, &c. &c. objects which ſcem- 
ing not immediately to affect the intereſts of 
humanity, the taſte they exhibit in this ſphere 
appears as an uncertain light, ſometimes bright 
and ſometimes obſcured ; or rather as refracted 


rays of taſte, broken by the general love of 


novelty and * ; two principles which, 
4 | though 


N 


(8) - / 
though they are, tg a. certain: degree, eſſential 
to exterior ornament, and the ſentiment, of true 

| taſte, are thoſe in which taſte always begins to 
corrupt. To illuſtrate my meaning: true or- 
nament ſeems equally to partake of the idea of 
utility and ſuperfluity, and every ſentiment . 
taſte ſeems equally to partake of the idea of 
novelty and of cuſtom; fos, were the object 
perfectly familiar to us, we ſhould feel no de- 
gre of admiration, without which we could 
feel no ſentiment of taſte ; and, were it total- 
new, unlike any thing we had ever ſeen, it 
would excite wonder inftead of admiration, 
„J which is a ſentiment as diſtant from taſte as the 
love of fame is from the love of honour, : 
This ſphere, the laſt in my ſcale of the per- 
ceptions of taſte, and which borders upon e- 
very thing that is contrary to its laws, is pro- 
perly the ſphere of Fancy; who ſeems an undiſ- 
'Þ - ciplined offspring of Taſte; ſometimes. ſport- 
ing within the bounds of parental authority, 
and ſometimes beyond them. Fancy ſeems to 
bear the ſame affinity ts Taſte as Pleaſure does 
to Happineſs. 
Every object of caſte s relative to - | 
winciple of excellence from which it derives 
; G2 = its 
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its power af Prob of courſe, the high- | 
eſt ſentiment of taſte muſt exiſt in the rela- 


tive n to our 2 e of excel- 
Nee 3 Loan 


* True ornament is, to the eye, what ener 


is to the ear: their principles throughout are 
one; the truth or beauty of which exiſts in its 
exact relation or adaptation to the object it a- 


dorns, conſtituting the jut, the true, the 


Beautiful, objects, or qualities, which, in the 


conſcious eye of taſte, relate to moral beauty. 5 


The perception of the firſt relation, i. e. the 


—— 


adaptation of any thing ornamental to the ob- 


ject it adorns, may, in a great meaſure, be 


learned by habit and general obſervation; but 
the higher relation, the ſecond concoction (as 
one may ſay) of its principles, the moral rela- 
w is the immediate operation of. taſte, 
Ornament and harmonious-ſound are plea- 


fing to the corporeal ſenſe, but, when wanting 


a relative object, pleaſe but for a ſhort time; 
and, if incongruouſly joined to an object, i. 


- + 


e. to one with which it can have no relation, 


will, as ſoon. as the underſtanding perceives 
the incongruity, become a principle of diſguſt. 


As 


30 
( 45 )- 

A the virtues differ, in ſome degree, as the 
2 of the ſexes differ, of courſe ſo 
muſt the ſentiment of taſte differ. To the 
man I would give the laws of taſte ; to the 
woman, its ſenſibility. The taſte of the for- 
mer ſeems more derived from reaſon; that of 
the latter from inſtinct: witneſs their impul- 
ſive. maternal * affettion ; - that inherent orna- | 
ment of their ſex, modeſty ; their tender ſuf- 
ceptibility of the benevolent virtues, 'pity, 
compaſſion, &c. &c. EXD = dy 85 

Taſte, however, is as far removed from 
mere inſtinct as from mere reaſon. I only 
mean to ſay, that the taſte of the maſculine 
character is rather on the ſide of reaſon, or the 
underſtanding; that of the feminine on the 
ſide of inſtinct, and, let me add, imagina- 
tion. The taſte of the one and of the other 
ſeems to differ as juſtice does from mercy, as 
modeſty from virtue, as grace from ſublimity, 
&c. &c. And, as exterior feminine grace is 
the moſt perfect viſible object of taſte, the 
higheſt degree of feminine excellence, exter- 
nally and internally united, muſt of courſe 

conſtitute 


® Vide page 23. 
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conſtitute woman, the moſt perfect exiſting 
object of taſte in the creatin. 
The cultivation of the ſocial moral affec- 


tions. is the cultivation of taſte, and the do- 
meſtic ſphere is the true and almoſt only one in 
| which it can appear in its higheſt dignity. It 
is peculiarly appropriated. to feminine taſte, 


and I may fay it is atſalutely the only one in 
which it can appear in its true luſtre, True 
taſte, Particularly | the feminine, is retired, 


calm, modeſt ; it is the private honour of the 
heart, and. is, I imagine, 9 with 


the love of fame. 


Isa the preſent ſtate of 5 8 pe of Hen to 
be equally excluded from the higheſt and from 


the loweſt ſphere of life. The one ſeems to be 
too much encumbered with artificial imagina- 
ry neceſſities ; the other too much encumber- 
ed with the real and natural neceſſities of life, 


to attend to its cultivation. Iti is in the former | 


that taſte is univerſally thought to reſide, which 
is becauſe the idea of taſte is inſeparable from 


He - that of honour, It is that, indeed, in which 


the N taſte of the nation is exhibited. Tt 


Y 


10 


( 4 ) 
is its face, as I may fay, which expreſſes the 
internal character of the heart. 


In this ſphere, namely, the' moſt exalted 
ſtation of mankind, what true taſte it does ex- 


|  hibiris placed in the ſtrongeſt point of view ; 


irs contraty principles are alſo the Tame, parti- 


cularly ſo to thoſe who have been rightly edy- 


cated at a diftance from it ; to ſuch, the wrong | 


vin inſtruct as much as the right; but ſure 1 


am, that it is not, at this period, the propet 
ſphere for the infant mind to expand and im- 
prove in. The wrong will be too familiar to 
the mind to diſguſt ; and the right, which I i- 
magine is chiefly confined to the records of 
taſte in the fine arts, will be too remote 
(wanting the preparatory love of nature and . 


virtue) to pleaſe. 


It is not, I imagine, from objects of excel- 


lence in the arts, that the mind receives the 


firſt impreſſions of taſte, though from them. 
the impreſſions, we have already received, may 
be ſtrengthened and-improved. The truths they 
exhibit awaken the recollection of what has 
pleaſed us in nature; andwe exult in the con- 
firmation of our judgement and taſte on find- 

| ing 
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( 48 ) 
ing thoſe objects repreſented, by genius, in their 
' beſt and faireſt light. Of courſe, the excel- 
lence we perceive in the fine arts, which is al- 
ways relative to moral excellence, muſt tend to 
thei improvement of taſte.* a 

But, though the arts are thus beneficial to 
the growing. principles of taſte, reſpecting a 
few individuals, it is well known that their 
_ eſtabliſhment in every nation has had a con- 
trary effect on the community in general; for, 
in proportion to the encouragement given 


them, as that, encouragement- immediately 


promotes two of the moſt pernicious princi- 
ples that can affect the human heart, the moſt 


deſtructive of moral virtue, namely, the love 


- of fame and the love of riches, the general dif- 
fuſion of corruption muſt enſue, and of courſe 
the extinction of the natural principles of taſte, 

or reliſh of the h 
beautiful, truly n fy od 
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Av Leſprit de Fhomme eſt. han plein d'un 
; nombre infini d'idees confuſes du vrai, que ſouvent il 
n'entrevoĩt qu'a demi; et rien ne lui eſt plus agreable, 
que lorſqu'on lui offre quelqu' une de ces idées bien E- 
claitcie et miſe dans un beau jour. Bor zav, Preface. 
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human ſoul of what is truly 


. 
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( 49 ) | 
To conclude. I will not preſume to ſay, 
that a man without taſte is without virtue ; but 
I think I may venture to ſay, that it is only as 
he can have virtue without loving virtue, that 
he can have virtue without having taſte ; the 
definition of taſte being, according to my ap- 
prehenſion of its perception, the love of virtue. 
And, as that love ſprings from, and tends to, 
the ſource of all virtue, all good, may I not 
add, that it is but as a man can be religious 
without devotion, that a man can be religious 
without taſte? the ſentiment of devotion 
ſeeming to be, an aggregation of our moſt vir- 
tuous, moſt refined, conſcious, energies of 
ſou], in the awful vertical point E ſublimity. 
From thee, great God, we ſpring, to thee we tend, 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end ?? 
Jounson. 
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